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LOGIC AND POETRY 


ITHOUT going to the extreme of splitting hairs, it is often neces- 
sary for the poet and the critic to make distinctions. This is 
obvious, for example, in any discussion of propaganda and poetry—when 
distinction must be made between propaganda advanced for its own 
ends rather than propaganda advanced as incidental or subordinate to 
the ends of poetry. Again it is essential to distinguish between factual 
declaration about emotion and the communication of emotion. The 
making of such distinctions is a logical process—it is the intellect which 
examines and decides that two things with surface likenesses are really 
distinct, or that two dissimilar things when closely observed show like 
characteristics. From this latter observation arises a metaphorical con- 
cept, and one of the reasons why a poem cannot be based solely on such 
a concept lies in the fact that it is exclusively derived from an intellec- 
tual act. Yet when the critic states that the poetic concept must be emo- 
tional in its origin, his position must not be misinterpreted to mean that 
the poet must toss logic—the science of reasoning—out of his work. 
Once the poet has selected his poetic concept, he must inevitably en- 
list his intellectual faculties to develop that concept into a poem. This 
is implied in Wordsworth’s “recollected in tranquillity.” The poet must, 
as a matter of necessity, bring order into his development. Having the 
concept as his starting point and the poetic purpose as his goal, he must 
logically address himself to the task of reaching that goal in the best 
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manner possible. He must use the gauge of his purpose to determine if 
each item that proposes itself should or should not be included in the 
poem. This measuring definitely involves his reasoning. But it is easily 
apparent that the part of reason in the writing of a poem must be con- 
trolled—it is controlled because it is set working toward an objective 
that the art of poetry, and not the science of logic, has established. In 
this association of logic and Pegasus, it is the latter who determines where 
they go together. Were the poet, however, to use the processes of logic 
exclusively—for example, the statement of what is to be proved, then 
the syllogistic arrangement of argument, and lastly the conclusion which 
clinches—he ‘might show his versatility at versecraft but not as a poet. 
Logic would be not the helpful companion but the slayer of Pegasus. 

Logic must also play its part even when fancy is used. That there 
must be certain concessions by reason when the imagination is a-wing 
cannot be escaped. Oberon, Titania and Puck are beings of fancy; if 
the audience were to declare that they cannot be accepted by reason, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream would become an impossible play. Shake- 
speare prepares his audiences to accept such fictions, but once he invented 
his country of the imagination, there must be binding laws of logic and 
order within it—Puck may circle the globe with the sun but the sun 
must go from east to west in the usual number of hours. The poet can 
no more afford to mix his fancies and set them in opposition than he can 
afford to mix his metaphors. In his use of similes, there must be just- 
ness; his comparisons must not be so private that only he—or merely a 
very few—will accept them as true. Nor is it logical to use a simile so 
well-worn that it will fail to produce the effect intended: to say that “a 
child has eyes as blue as skies” will not emphasize the eyes’ blueness. If 
the poet can invent no fresher simile than this, he might better content 
himself with the simple statement—“has blue eyes.” 

The poet dismisses logic in the writing process at his peril. It must be 
used as a guide even in the field of versecraft. If the poet adopts a par- 
ticular pattern for his poem, there should be good reason for this; if he 
decides against the use of rhyme, he should know that the advantages 
overweigh the disadvantages; if he begins his stanzas with a regular 
rhyme scheme, he cannot advisedly veer off into blank verse, or employ 
any of the dodges to escape his self-chosen task of rhyming. Even in 
free verse—a labeling whose adjective cannot be taken too literally—the 
poet cannot enjoy unrestricted liberty. Always he must find and sub- 
mit to the dictate of logic and order—within these bounds you can func- 


tion in freedom. 
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FROM A SOLDIER OVERSEAS 


To what places shall I go, 
And what things are to be seen. 
Over the seas and hills long have I been, 
Under familiar, 
And under foreign stars; 
And I know well, now, there are words 
That have not sister nor brother; 
Words that cannot be called 
Like to any other. 
Where shall I find a word... . 
None would be needed, returning, 
Surprising her at the door; 
Language would be so bumble, 
Then the tongue content, 
That only the heart, only the heart 
Can be the beart’s utterance— 
Only the beart! 


ALBERT J. HEBERT, JR. 


WAYSIDE COMRADES 


Briefly along the road they clasp our hands, 
Moon-dazzled; and our hearts are wooed and won. 
Then fresh horizons call; like smoldering brands 
Devotion darkens; and the tale is done. 

But shall we blame them? Only as we blame 
The dog that, crouching, growls above a bone, 
The robber jay, the moth that weds a flame— 
Each merely seeks the wonders he is shown. 


And if we sigh that never thus would be 

Life’s high illumined ones, the true and good 

With love unpilloried by “mine” and “me,” 

That which we mourn is man, his brotherhood 

Fogged by the murky Self, until he seems 

Cave-deep beneath the angel of his dreams. 
STANTON A. COBLENTZ. 
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FIRST APRIL 


This is the first green April of my singing. 
March winds ago 
I was a fledgling in a swaying nest. 
What if I know 
But once this sky-wide winging! 
I shall remember though remembering be night, 
This my one flight, 
Soaring and free. 
I shall remember this young singing 
And which Bird 
Taught it to me. 
SISTER MELANIE DOYLE, 0.S.U. 


INVITATION TO CALVARY 


If you are brave and holy you may come 

To see the ultimate in martyrdom. 

If you can mend your heart and patch your will 

You, too, may venture vigil on the hill. 

If you have followed from Gethsemane 

The idiot path to conquest on a tree, 

You, too, have title to endure the rest 

And see the King of Nations dispossessed. 

For they shall strip Him, strip Him to the bone, 

And leave Him nothing He may call His own; 

And this shall be, not because men conspire, 

But rather because it is the King’s desire. 

And seeing Him naked you will have understood 

The total scandal of the sacred wood; 

And you shall strip yourself of all desire 

And burn self-remnants in the royal fire. 

And when, despoiled and utterly subdued, 

You hang triumphant on the saving rood, 

Then, and then alone, when all is spent, 

The tree will blossom forth in sacrament. 
JOHN W. SIMONS. 














NUCLEAR FISSION 


A yea and a nay 
Had spun as one, 

In secret compact 
With the sun. 


Antagonists 

In close accord; 
Opposites 

That had not warred. 


But Man, this union 
Splitting asunder 
From discord looses 
Fire and thunder. 


And now aghast 
At his startling deed, 
Craves union as 
His own great need. 
DOYLE HENNESSY. 


AFTER HE WAS THERE 


Up spoke Simon Peter, of Galilee, 
Crying, thrice I denied Him, verily, 

But you shall not deny Him, not to me, 
Sorcerer Simon in black blasphemy! 


For God was the Man, for awhile like us, when 
I was a fisher among fishermen; 
Deathlessness which came through Him, I saw, 
After the following and not before. 


My catch to be no more than a cloud 

And a voice out of it that called aloud; 

But Simon, once fisher, the secure of heart, 

Acknowledges the miracle, not Simon’s art. 
MARCIA NICHOLS HOLDEN. 








""BE MY jJOY’’ 


Grace is the whisper of the Word 

And life the tone of our reply 

To “Be My patience, wisdom, sword,” 
Or, dubious bidding, “Be My Joy.” 


Thus bidden, we do not demur, 
Exulting like the child unborn 
Whom Mary’s salutation stirred 
With wilderness and scented thorn 


And prophecies Her Son fulfilled 

Who stayed the carried greenwood Tree 
For wailers whom His pity stilled 

With comfort: “Weep not over Me.” 


Lo, son of Zachary, His voice 
Makes our unworthiness His hymn, 
Causes our miseries to rejoice, 

O daughters of Jerusalem. 


As to a flesh-wound leaps the blood, 
As from a heart-wound flows the cry, 
So of all thrusts of blade and word 
Sorrow is flooded out with joy. 


Thus the rejoicing of the rose 

Bleeding against the grasses green 

Under whose sprinkled earth there flows 
Through the deep roots a vein unseen. 


Waters that feed a rose’s pith 
Bitter for beauty’s brevity, 
Gladden the gardener’s fingers with 


Beads of a joyful mystery, 


Joys in the living rosary 

Of Gabriel, Elizabeth, 

Of Mary who bloomed beside the Tree, 
Steeped in the gall of Jesus’ death. 











Faintly from Calvary flows the Word. 
Strong be the love in our reply: 
Mother of Patience, Wisdom, Sword, 
In us rejoice to be His joy. 
WINIFRED CORRIGAN, F.C. 


CREATION 


God breathed upon the firmament and clove 

The waters from the waters—then, again— 

And bird and beast and fish arose and strove 

Against each other. He breathed again. Men 

Passed like a mist across the breast of earth; 

And God saw goodness; yet a constant war 

Raged as each sought supremacy of worth 

To be resolved to nothingness once more. 

Now, nothingness is something that has won 

The right to lay its hand upon the world 

In a mad light that rivals God’s own sun 

Man lets the wrath of nothingness be hurled 

Down on a city filled with little men. 

Oh, who can blast the torturer when he 

Has lent applause to nothingness or when 

He’s loosed a wrath unknown on land or sea? 

God breathed upon the firmament to split 

The waters from the waters. One small seed 

Of yearning to be nothingness has lit 

A candle on that altar and decreed 

That nothingness, which once claimed each by each, 

Shall claim the whole, unless the impish hand 

Shall learn the truth this awful light would teach— 

The truth before which Sodom could not stand. 

God breathed upon the waters and He swore 

That earth should stand for aught that He would do. 

He swung His rainbow in the sky once more— 

Spanning celestial promise. Ages flew— 

And nothingness is something now while God 

Stands at one side that Man may set the pace. 

From depths of nothingness, the erstwhile clod 

Brings black destruction on the human race. 
ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 
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LISTENING 


Let us withdraw, a little to one side. 

Let us be late, and there as still as stone, 

Hear the punctual feet; for thus, alone, 

May we compute the many, only in silence, 

Listening, know what voice it was that cried. 
DOROTHY BERRY HUGHES. 


LINOTYPE 


Listen to echoes over Time’s low transom 
From far-off places and from dusty lips 

Of men who caught the follies of the world 
Within the shape of words and gave them sound. 
The ghost of Gutenberg is happy now 
Dancing on the high-tiered alphabet, 

A spectre on the keyboard to bemuse 

The old proofreader with a plague of errors. 
The breath of Caxton blows upon the neck 
Of him who plays the music of the mind 
Upon the clavier of muted keys, 

And only hears the dropping of the slugs. 
Rivers of lead are flowing into moulds 

Of eloquence which hardens at the touch 
Of ink and paper, giving black and white 
Myriad shades of meaning, wealth and sound. 
The automaton which Mergenthaler made 
Has a brain exposed in stratagem, a maw 

Of chattering teeth devouring all men think, 
Or thought all yesterday or conjure now 

To fill the empty pages of the dawn. 

What can we say that none has said before, 
To make the glutton pause or pot of lead 
Boil over the with excitement at the cry 

Of wonder as the consonants and vowels 
Come in strange patterns of truths overlooked? 
After the last edition, silence crawls 

Out of the shadows and the thing is dumb. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 














SEASON’S END 


While the last bee lingers none need be told 
There are cornflowers still 
Nor that far on the hill 

Needles of sun shiver lead vapors to gold. 
None need be told. 


But what swallow belated brings summer again? 
There comes no reply 
To the tree-cricket’s cry 

Spun in hope, threading lonely through rain. 


Ere the lack-lustre hour none need be told 
The spent day flames blue. 
I hint, love, to you 

Last effort that knows itself futile is bold. 
None need be told. 


SISTER MARY IMMACULATE, C.S.C, 


THRESHOLD 


How well we know that Juliet’s young passion 
Was the green berry.of full-ripened love, 

A milk-and-water version of the rash 
Intensity by which our hearts are moved! 


Youth has not climbed the crags of loneliness, 
Nor torn its flesh on ledges of despair; 

Youth has not crossed the moorlands of distress 
Nor felt the joy-shock of a meeting there. 


The flower was cut. If Juliet had felt 

With us how perfectly love’s fruit might melt 
In ripeness on the palate, that would prove 
She only crossed the threshold of her love. 


More than the scintillating golden shower 

Heaped high at Danae’s feet for one short hour 

Belongs to love . . . to love, a strong, slow tide. 

This Juliet dreamed and missed, and, dreaming, died. 
EUNICE POND LA SELLE, 


‘Rage 11 
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INTERVIEW WITH A STIGMATIST—(TO R. W.) 


The rose that crimsoned Calvary 
Blooms still, a fainter red: 

Its petals mark your hands and feet 
And crown your head. 


“The Tree is all that matters, child,” 

You speak so gravely wise; 

While Light more bright than sun-charged rain 
Climbs in your eyes, 


Kindles your strange, gay smile: you clasp 
My shivering hand like one 
Desiring much. . . I start—to hear 
You say, “My son!” 
RAYMOND F. ROSELIEP. 


THE WILD AND FLEET 


They are not common here in this tamed place, 
To this tamed me, 

Yet, surely, tall against the April wheat 

And plain to see 


Between twin parallels of silver wire 
And driven wood, | 

Like dancers balancing in a ballet, 
The two deer stood. 


Astonishing it was to see them there 

On cultured green 

With darkly amber bodies poised and proud .. . 
See, and be seen; 


For he, the antlered one twixt doe and danger, 
Turned great eyes, 

And challenging the wind with flaring nostrils, 
Stamped surprise. 














Down went the doe upon her delicate knees 

In headland clover, 

Shrugging the barbed bright wire from her thighs, 
But the buck flew over. 


They fled as they had come on bounds of quiet, 
White flags leaping; 

And I, in this tamed place, crouched like a child 
And shook with weeping. 


All that was tangible, all that remained 

Of wild and fleet, 

Was dainty cloven hoofprints pressing down 
The tender wheat. 


FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 


ON LEAVING THE MIDDLE WEST FOR THE MOUNTAINS 


1 have had too much of beauty... 

And am tired. 

There is no rest from tall, green ghosts of loveliness: 

All night long their thin, green fingers 

Sweep the window panes of sleep with pine boughs; 
Their fine, green hair keeps falling teasingly into my eyes, 
And I must rise exhausted while the sun 

Still hides behind their endless galleries of pine . . . pine. 


Color and line are too heavy for dust, 
And I am dust by the road, 
Underwoven with roots of simpler joys— 


A casual stretch of dew-rinsed sky 
With edges bent to listless plains 
Where grains, 
Where singing grains bleach in the whiting sun; 
A single lark in all the heavens 
To rhyme its flight with the endless rhythms; 
A cottage set in locust trees, 
With young winds humming in the eaves. 
Give me simple beauty—Oh give me these. 
SISTER M. PRUDENCE, F.S.P... 
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LOVE’S GROWING PAINS 


He wears a tattered coat of dreams 
With very careless art, 


Threadbare and bursting at the seams 
From largeness of the heart. 


He patches up each ragged hole 
Before it’s seen by men; 
But soon the growing of his soul 
Is pushing through again. 
JAMES GALLAGHER. 


TO JOHN, SAFE HOME FROM SEA 


“Oh, how beautiful!” you say, 
When, once more safe home from sea, 
You come at golden close of day 
Into this tranquillity— 
This convent garden—where a spell 
Of peace and beauty seems to dwell. 


While with eager joy you gaze, 
I, with joy more poignant, trace 
In your self-forgetful ways 
Evidence of inward grace, 
Virtue’s victory. Now, how dear 
To my mothering heart appear 
The fostered fruits of many a patient year! 


You see peace and beauty blest; 
I see, greater far, 
You, still loving all that’s best; 
And, though my lips impose a bar, 
My heart cries out, ““How beautiful!” 
I love you as you are. 


But Another also sees— 
He Who makes all true love true, 
He Who made and gave me these: 
Convent-peace, and sunset-view, 
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Your perceiving them, and you. 
He sees all these things and me; 
Sees me seeing all these things 
He has made for me to love; 
Sees me loving them; and He, 
For my loving them, loves me, 
And exclaims, “How beautiful!” 
Seeing more than we. 
SISTER MOIRA, S.C.N. 


THE UGLY ISLAND 


Some where between the “Halls 

Of Montezuma and the shores of Tripoli,” 
Lies an island bordered on all shores 

By the blue Pacific Sea. 


The island is shaped in the form of a cross, 
And it reeks of heartache and a sense of loss. 


Here rows of heroes sleep 

Now sown so safely deep 

Though once kind, courageous, and brave 

Were the men designated by the tag on the grave. 


There comes a whispering from those graves that hurts 
Their ears hear no alerts. 

This is the end of their trail, 

But who among us is deaf to the wail, 

Of a mother in anguish and grief, 

Who mourns a son 

That helped capture the reef? 


The garden these crosses form 
Blesses Iwo Jima— 

Once a tiny niche in hell— 
Imposed on men, 

Who, purified, 

Now sleep well. 


JOAN DONNELLY. 
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GATE IN THE 





WALL 


The measure is a reed of gold 

Illumining the breadth and length 

Of every gate into the wall. 

To gauge the splendor of the line 

No angel need be young or old, 

Nor can our willful blood or strength 

Contrive the ultimate design: 

Inconsequential things and small 

Trace stone-deep gates for love to hew— 

That men and angels may pass through. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 


COMING HOME 


In the sweet winged swiftness 
Earth-colors leap to the hurrying heart 
And the melody of old trees, 

Like violins swept lightly by the bow, 
Opens the long-locked doors 

Of memory. 


Each worn and dusty street, 

Like a great gallery hung 

With all the tender paintings of the soul, 
Unwinds before the eye 

Forever beautiful. Each sound, each scent 
Lightens the feet 

With welcome, whispering. 


Now must all being become 

Possessive, 

All mind, all sense 

Quivering in the lucent sun-washed air 

With the miracle softly wrought 

Of slope of roof, of tree where the small stained feet 
Climbed to the heart’s first heaven. . 


And this rejoicing, this 
Deep sudden wisdom looks at last with pity on 






































The blinded eyes, the songless throats 
Of those who have never gone, who have never come 
Thus youngly home. 

KATHLEEN SUTTON. 


SONG OF AN IMMIGRANT 


I have surged with the masses, 

I have drifted with the throngs; 

Wearily, wearily into the night, 

Wearily throughout the day 

I have struggled with the passable, 

I have kept pace with mine-run humanity. 

Now, with a sudden awakening, 

Now, with a determined effort 

I have climbed over shoulders and heads, 

I have surmounted the parapets; 

Upward to a place of heights, 

Upward to 2 commanding position, 

I am become one of the select— 

I am become an average American! 
MARVIN STEVENS. 








OUR BOY DOES NOT COME BACK 


There are the skis that climbed the hill, 
The camera-lens that proved his skill 
And a hearth’s heart is anxious still; 


He, with his smile and sun-bright hair, 
Who had so much of life to share, 
Was taken for a land more fair. 


And we, who know what a war has cost, 
Who count the gain with the countless lost, 
Still cast a prayer where the last wave tossed. 
PATRICIA BENTON MEDNIKOPP. 
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LANDSCAPE OF THE HEART 


.The sensitive heart has seasons of its own: 

Winter and spring, and half-tints in between. 

Recurrent spring, that lies so near the bone, 

And winter, rusting April’s tender green. 

There is no sun but love that brings the season 

Warming the heart, and quick with song of birds. 

There is no frost that strikes with stealthy treason 

Except the calculation of cool words. 

Thus marches to its end the calendar 

Shaped by a dream and written in the blood 

Whose holidays, red-lettered by a star, 

Set the brief tempo of the pulse’s mood. 

The hourglass of memory retains 

The silver sands of lost and lovely rains. . . . 
ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE. 


CHILD OF HAGAR 


I was not born free but in bondage I came 
Rending the air with my cries from the beginning. 
Yet many long turns have I taken past taverns and spires; 


Now I am tired, bound by the days and the nights I tied to myself. 


Too lazy to move now I lie in the ditch, but the stars 

Still obsess me, remind me of errands. Because of slaves 

Like myself who speak to me always of dust—dust 

They eat and they breathe; dust they blame on their mother, 
Their sister, brother or friend; dust that they cry for 

As though they had not enough; dust they add 

To themselves with their blaming. Because of slaves like myself 
Must I rise, with the stars filling my eyes with their strange 
Morning; bringing a piece of their magical tapers 

Wherever I go. Till one day I stand at a bend 


In the road and find Love there . . . waiting. Seeing me 
Not as I came, or was taken, but free as I am! 
LOUISE LOUIS. 
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KIND I8 MY MARY 


With soft looks bent upon Him, 
Young mercy ‘in her ‘eyes, 

She leans above the manger 
For there all wonder lies. 


How else should love embody 
The miracle, the grace? 

Your face, beyond illusion, 
The Virgin in your face. 


Ah peace, bend, brood above nie! 
Cast down your downward glance 
To house my adoration, 
O angel of my trance! 
HOWARD RAMSDEN,. 


OCTOBER THIRD: TO SAINT THERESE 









Beyond the high-walled cloister’s gate 
(That opened when you wandered through, 
Led by the Queen Immaculate, 

Your mother too) 


Your spirit drank at the clear spring 

Of your child-faith whose source was Love. 
For your home was the Country of 

The Infant King. 


Or bright or dark be our brief hour, 
Or pathway smooth or perilous, 

Pray for earth’s children, pray for us, 
O Little Flower! 


Who lived unknown, whom God’s world knows 
By roses showering from your hands. . . 
While by your side in heaven stands 

God’s only Rose. 


M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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AUTUMNAL 


Mountains feel the last fingers of the sun 
grow cold upon their faces, 

and hills draw up their knees. 

A star catches at my window 

bringing echoes of childhood 

when stars were lowered by a wish. 
Now, only the moon lifts eyes 

to the clouded heaven. 


These days go as sighs, 
the wind comes striking at the root, 
and thoughts are smell of apples 
and the sound of their falling 
upon the cluttered ground. 
IGNACE M. INGIANNL 


NO BELL, NO SOUND 


In the tumultuous hour of public joy 

When a people shouts with one voice 

And with one throat. 

Then the heart rocks with the music of carillons 
Played in a million keys. 


But in the quiet moment of the private peace, 
When the delivering word is spoken, 

Ending fear; 

Making idle at last the anxious question; 

' Then 

No loud bell rings, 

No sound 

Troubles the timeless calm of the heart’s welcome. 
No bell, no sound. 


But a light— 
Coming over the world with a strange, new shining, 
Trembles across the ground. | 


ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 

















THE UNREADY HEART 
By Francis X. CONNOLLY 


GAIN and again both the lovers and the casual readers of poetry ask 
themselves the questions—‘‘What is wrong with poets today? Why 
have they failed in their vocation?” These questions are not asked 
harshly, with the intention of forcing the culprit to confess that he 
has failed to discipline himself or that he has deliberately sabotaged 
poetry in the interests of utilitarianism. Rather they are asked sadly 
and wistfully in the hope that somewhere there will be found a brilliant 
and miraculous affirmation so clearly true and powerful that all the 
bleak and trivial opacities of our poets—not all, but those who have re- 
jected tradition and the philosophy of a Christian civilization—will sud- 
denly grow incandescent in its refracted light. 

Have our poets failed us? Who will deny it, save professional hang- 
ers-on, or victims of a pernicious historicism who admire the exactitude 
with which poetry mirrors the mental and moral chaos of our time, or, 
perhaps, the over-sanguine who have cultivated the frequent and lauda- 
ble exceptions to the poetic average? In general it remains true that the 
poets have failed us not only by conniving with the irresponsible and 
cowardly betrayals of the age, but by failing to discover truly great, 
liberating and vitalizing ideas. They have been content, even eager, to 
accept the ready-made notions tailored in the laboratory, the clinic and 
the political committee room and have embraced the servitude to their 
different and often suspicious masters with much the same ardor as the 
. poetasters of the past knelt at the feet of academicians. For it is all too 
common a human trait to denounce the tyrannies of the past at the very 
time man submits to the despotism of the present. 

Looking back upon the mental horizon of this age—from the period 
of revolt which followed the French Revolution up to the immediate 
past—when the wheat was burned with the cockle and the protest against 
authority was prolonged into the meaningless anger of anarchy—we can 
observe the struggle of the poet to believe in himself. For awhile, after 
having wrecked the past, his mood was similar to despair. He drama- 
tized his gloom and the lights in his existence were romantic street- 
lamps which gave an exaggerated life to shadows. Sometimes he turned 
cynic, sometimes he was the prey of remorse—almost always he was in 
doubt and even his affirmations became negative. 

Yet, because poetry is of its nature affirmative, because the art of 
making connotes order, harmony, consistency and satisfaction, the poet 
began to say “yes” to life, to praise, to exult. His humanity compelled 
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him to do so. But how tentatively, how feebly, how diffidently, he 
used his gift of eloquence. Could it be otherwise? Were not his affirma- 
tions arbitrarily, almost blindly chosen—the desperate reaching of the 
soul deprived of understanding yet violently aware of the need to de- 
clare truth? When he isolated himself from a common and purpose- 
ful universe he found a temporary solace in the feeling that the stoical 
endurance and courage of the individual were the excuses and reasons 
for being. Driven from this refuge he became the unvalued publicist 
of a succession of materialistic Utopias, bearing no slight resemblance 
at times to the paid and perjuring propagandist. To escape this he dis- 
solved himself in the fullness of experience, hoping to garner from the 
greedy activities of his senses the meaning of reality which he failed to 
find with his mind. Finally, after surrendering himself to the milieu, 
science, sociology and psychology assigned him the surbordinate task 
of splitting atoms of consciousness. This is the job he is doing now, 
although he is relieved from time to time for journalistic assignments 
in the interest of one world and for occasional labors of love in a field 
of his own fancy. 

It is not strange that few great poems have appeared these later 
years. The really strange thing is that poets and the historians of their 
art have greeted each new faith and the proliferation of schisms within 
faiths as splendid advances and vitalizing ideas. Oddly no skepticism 
has ever been permitted about skepticism itself. Yet not one of these 
several poetic faiths—individualism, materialism, sensism or sociology— 
has been other than a prison of the spirit, condemning the poet to small 
day-laboring tasks and allowing him no voice either in the larger moral 
issues or in the familiar rituals of daily life. The poet whose only reason 
for existence is to celebrate in a special kind of language our great and 
little truths has lost his meaningfulness. Who can deny this? 

What has happened is gradually becoming clear even to the vic- 
timized poets themselves.* As Paul Claudel wrote in Ways and Cross- 
ways, science “is a power of ascertaining, not a power of creation.” The 
great ideas in the scientific world gave vitality to other scientific ideas; 
merged with the creative arts, they produce sterile hybrids. There is 
another and very different rule for poetry. “For things and for poems, 
there is but one way of being new, and that is to be true; there is only 
one way of being young, and that is to be eternal.” 

Thus we come face to face with the dilemma of the modern poet. 
His art which demands a singing faith in the goodness of a visible and 


* See Archibald MacLeish’s The Irresponsibles and Karl Shapiro's Essay on Rime 
(cf., especially, Part 3, “The Confusion of Belief”) . 
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invisible world in which the fall of the sparrow and a strand of hair 
are not without real significance is in conflict with his unbelief. He has 
failed himself, He has failed us. Can he be persuaded now to use these 
failures in a profitable way; to see in them what Francis Thompson 
found in created things, their treacherous trueness and their loyal deceit, 
that “All things betray thee, who betrayest Me”? Certainly it is the task 
of enlightened criticism at this moment, when men are reeling under 
their failures, to drive home the truth that the great, unconscious agony 
of the world is caused by a thorn similar to the one which pierced the 
flesh of David. “Because I was silent my bones grew old; whilst I cried 
out all the day long.” 

It is not enough however merely to abandon disbelief. For genera- 
tions philosophers have indulged in the delusion that if the poet could 
but shed the skin of his current error he would automatically acquire 
the plumage of truth and beauty. We know otherwise. He is just as 
likely to be worse off than before. The opposite of disbelief is neither 
a neutral attitude, which is gullibility, nor a belief in partial truth. It 
is belief in a whole truth, or universal truth, in the great neglected veri- 
ties about man and his relation to God and creation. Truly to benefit 
by his experience the poet needs not only to change his attitude towards 
life or to study the meaning of life, but also the true meaning of poetry 
in relation to life. For the present debility of the art of poetry is no 
less traceable to the confusion of art and reality than it is to the per- 
sonalities of poets. 

This identification of poetry and life is one of the truly ugly re- 
minders of poetry’s recent bondage to the technique of observation and 
description. It has had the effect of ignoring the creative aspect of 
poetry and has twisted its essential purpose, which is to derive from 
observation and reflection fresh ideas and original emotions for the de- 
light of man, to give wings to his aspirations and consolation to his sor- 
rows. Pope’s pedant had loads of learned lumber in his head of which 
he was warned to rid himself before attempting rhyme. Many con- 
temporary poets must strip themselves of something more than useless 
learning, namely their thoroughly bad habits of shocking, mystifying, 
\badgering and boring 2 non-existent audience from which they demand 
ready docility and continuous applause. Fortunately poetry itself is, in 
a way, one of the eternal truths and it too will be rediscovered in the 
hard-won knowledge resulting from bitter experiences, when men are 
prepared again to say, “My heart is ready, O God, my heart is ready: 
I will sing and rehearse a psalm. Arise, O my glory, arise psaltery and 
harp: I will arise early.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The War Poets: An Anthology of the War Poetry of the 20th Century, 
edited by Oscar Williams. New York: John Day. $5.00. 


Rather than consider this as a collection of war poems, let me follow 
the advice of the testaments from the poets themselves, which comprise 
the first section of the volume, and look at the result as the representa- 
tive speech of poets in war time, an anthology of some six years of very 
youthful reactions to the world. In this way I can understand, though 
hardly admire, the plantive autobiography of philosophical confusion 
and rootlessness. Captain Donald Stauffer insists: “In our poetry we 
found our most profound beliefs best expressed.” Such excellence and 
profundity are difficult to find here. Insofar as the poems reflect inter- 
national sickness they are historically important; I still remain con- 
vinced, however, that little great poetry emerged in these years. To 
dare to repeat this censure makes me a recruit for “the Black Militia of 
the Pen,” as Gregory Grigson terms such opponents. 

An explanation may be seen in the very popular lines by Auden on 
the Spanish struggle: “Yesterday the classic lecture On the origin of 
Mankind. But to-day the struggle.” The larger point is that the lec- 
ture on the origin—and destiny—of Mankind remains more important 
than the struggle. The poets do not admit this. Most of them reveal 
either no beliefs or an active dislike of any dogma, even human. There 
is constant repetition that the world has let them down, that life is a 
dreadful thing and death worse, that there is nothing to cling to; as a 
result, self-pity and anger spill over the lip of a broken cup. Often 
there is conscious expression of disinterest in all things, intellectual as 
well as emotional, passion included. As often there is positive despair, 
the repetition of journalistic propaganda or the wailing of those lost 
in darkness. None of this, of course, belongs exclusively to minds 
touched intimately by war. When the war mood does appear, it is 
used to elegize a dead companion, to compare guns to flowers and planes 
to birds, to express regret that opportunities for adultery are not as 
frequent as before, or to complain over incompetence or the physical 
herding of mankind. While “patriotic bombast” and the saccharine 
vaudeville of bond-selling tours are happily absent, not a single poet 
compares to the magnificent honesty of Wilfrid Owen of World War I. 

The technique of the poems is as varied as that of writers not active 
on the battlefield: imitative, eccentric, traditional, sober. Too often 
there is a noisy striving after raucous imagery or 2 contrasting satisfac- 
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tion with the banal: “loony hooters,” “stooges,” “boogie-woogie” and 
galloping dice mix with laughter and champagne, “insectuous,” “nilotic” 
and “duraluminum dove.” Of the language, Williams says that the best 
poets “use fully speech terms and images drawn from daily contempo- 
rary life.” But the poets before romanticism—Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Pope, Gray, Cowper—did this; only after the impossible preface 
of Wordsworth did writers strive artificially after what was now called 
natural. There is constant failure to select; the effective effortlessness 
achieved by reflective effort is seldom seen; blood and tears are present, 
but little evidence of sweat. 

There are exceptions. Karl Shapiro still stands firm in the natural 
conversation of ““V-Letter” and other selections, as does Selden Rodman. 
The Canadian, Earle Birnly, moves from Lovelace past Owen in com- 
paring bombers to “charnal birds that drop their excrement of death.” 
Paul Dehn of England is effectively satiric in “Government Offcial”; 
less so is the American, Frederick Enright, whose “Memorial to the Great 
Big Beautiful Self-Sacrificing Advertisers” is magnificently angry pur- 
gation, if not quite polished enough. Randall Jarrell is the only Ameri- 
can in the first half of the book who seems worth rereading. His thought 
matches his imagery and he reveals a fine combination of mental de- 
tachment and emotional awareness in such lines as “In bombers named 
for girls, we burned The cities we had learned about in school—Till our 
lives wore out; our bodies lay among the people we had killed and never 
seen.” 

Few poets reflect the temper of the first war, although Gervase 
Stewart’s “I burn for England with a living flame,” written at twenty- 
one, is unexpected in its patriotic fervor and suggestive of the more 
masculine side of Rupert Brooke; his others poems are harder. Also 
killed, and regretted, is Alum Lewis of Wales, whose “To Edward 
Thomas” is firmly in that poet’s manner. J. Edgar Owen of Australia 
has a successful picture of the psychiatric effect of bombing, blended 
brilliantly with tags of nursery rhymes. 

But these make no more than a fraction of the nearly 500 pages of 
the collection. We might have been spared the ridiculousness of George 
Barker’s “Horrible tomorrow in God-damning postures,” John Berry- 
man’s needless attack on Leopold of Belgium, the blasphemy of Richard 
Everhart’s “Fury” and Emmanuel Litvinoff’s “All Ruin is the Same,” 
and Gavin Ewart’s vicious attack on Catholicism as “the black market 
of the soul.” The last section of the collection, containing “representa- 
tive poems” by civilian poets is also needless. Despite the editor’s assur- 
ance, most of the poems do. not deal with the war, E. E. Cummings in 
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particular. Louis MacNeice, Frederick Prokosch, Allen Tate, and espe- 
cially Sean Jennett, are strikingly good exceptions. 

A final word, the privilege of all reviewers of anthologies. Most of 
the names looked for are present, to better or worse effect; others are 
lacking, which is the editor’s privilege. However, there were good war 
poems by Alfred Noyes and T. S. Eliot, which are not included; there 
are no selections from America or SPIRIT, each of which had poems 
comparable, to say the least, to those chosen; the publications of the 
exiled governments have been neglected, several of which printed lines 
of brilliant bitterness and honest realism. It is to be regretted that the 
bulk of the book outweighs its reportorial service—James Epwarp 
Tos. 


A Winter's Journay, by Richard Hart. Baltimore: Contemporary 
Poetry. $2.00. 
There is enough good poetry in A Winter’s Journey to justify it as 
a book of verse. There are plenty of good lines even in the lesser poems 
to pause and say “Here is a poet.” Richard Hart has not by any means 
expressed his potentials as a modern bard, however. He is well endowed 
by reading, observes with a keen sensory eye, and has considerable 
facility in verse making. Instead many of the poems are marred by a 
deliberate strut of intellect, an unnecessary concession to the sophisti- 
cates and to cleverness at the expense of his themes. 
When Mr. Hart sticks to the job of writing a tight lyric, he does 

extremely well as in “The Red King’s Daughter at Windsor”: 

Pearls like a cap of thorns 

Pressed on her hair 

Under the stays her breasts 

Birds in a snare 

Through the stiff soles her feet 

Sought the wet ground 

Under her breast her heart 

Cried like a hound 

Though they were very kind 

Powhattan’s daughter 

In the cold churchyard rests 

By the blackwater. 
He is also successful in conveying the modern note by sound and impli- 
cation in “The Rug-Cutter’s Burial,” a biographical poem which is real- 
istic in word rhymes, and gives us the poignant story of a neighborhood 
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tough whose name is legion, but Mr. Hart calls him Joe, the silent soldier. 
The opening poem in the book is “Every Man His Own.” Here he 
uses the strut of intellect and concession to sophisticates earlier men- 
tioned. Implying that each has his own devil, he concludes with rhetori- 
cal over emphasis: 


Daily we shave the cheek of Lucifer, 

Scratch Mammon’s palm, and curry Belial’s pate; 
Nightly we bed with Mephistopheles 

And share with Beel:ebub our cup and plate. 

A residence of England during the war has given his descriptive poems 
of the air raids both power and authenticity of feeling. The “Holy 
Innocents” and “London Letter” convey an original idea and emotion. 
In the “Holy Innocents”: 


Death’s infant merchant who would sell so cheap 

Raised moth-wing lids, coughed, smiled and slept again. 
If Mr. Hart, who has a valid poetic talent, casts aside some of the poetic 
mannerisms of contemporaries, and disciplines his gifts to a honest task- 
master within, he should be able to achieve distinction among the newer 
crop of poets. The candid answer is within himself.—A. M. SULLIVAN. 


Essay on Rime, by Karl Shapiro. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.00. 


There are 2,072 lines of “the classic English decasyllable adapted to 
the cadence of prose speech” in this essay on rime composed by a young 
American poet while he was attached to a U. S. Army group in the 
Netherlands East Indies. Thanks to a most enthusiastic press, most read- 
ers of poetry have heard that the verse essay discusses “the treble con- 
fusion in modern rime,”—the confusion in prosody, in language and in 
belief—draws a conclusion that modern poetry “strings its beads of 
meaning in the mended thread of rhythm, comments its way to a con- 
clusion which is nothing but the vestigial proof of nothing; or else in 
senseless violence on itself ends in a brawl of vocatives and a roar of 
‘ancestral voices prophesying war.’ ” 

If one could read the book without recalling Horace, Boileau or 
Pope, and consider its opinions without reference to its illustrations, 
Essay on Rime might pass as a precocious stunt. It is clever, earnest and 
pious in a literary way. But it is also a travesty of scholarship and so 
contradictory and inconsistent as a piece of reasoning that one stands 
speechless. before its pretensions. With a little humor and a little less 
effort at documentation and allusion it might be a hoax, 2 splendid bie 
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of spoofing about the band of self-conscious poets and critics who have 
been spinning around the weather-vane in the variable winds of our con- 
temporary world. Unfortunately we cannot regard ‘it as a hoax. Judge 
this from the following lines, which are selected from one of the clearer 
sections: 
Man as a spirit, 

Having been laid to rest by Sociology, 

Psychoanalysis and Economics seeks 

That to which substance can hold fast and yet 

Be free as substance. In our neutrality 

Of spirit we cannot countenance the soul 

Or treat with it except as ectoplasm, 

That is with humor and sophistication. 


—Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


Sonnets to Orpheus—Duino Elegies, by Rainer Maria Rilke; Translated 
by Jesse Lemont Traussil. New York: Fine Editions Press. $2.00. 


Jesse Lemont Traussil has done a competent job in her translations 
of Rilke’s poems, except for a few labored rhymes. Rilke, who is 
not easily comprehended in German, offers the translator considerable 
difficulties in giving to English the strange mood, suggestive melancholy 
and shade of thought that is distinctly a part of his curious personality. 
I am afraid that this reviewer's comments are not a review at all but a 
brief observation of the mesmeric effect of Rilke on American poets. 
There is no doubt of his technical gifts as a craftsman, of his command- 
ing sense of imagery, and the distinctive music of his lines. But it is 
none of these things that attract poets into his sphere of influence. No, 
it is the aura of rebellious mysticism that permeates his work. He is a 
challenger of the Christian concept of God, an enemy of Christ, a skeptic 
whose heaven is peopled with the proud angels. 

Like most rebels of the Christian concept, Rilke uses the Christian 
frame for his competitive world of the spirit. As a young boy, Rilke 
(who was born a Catholic of Czech and Austrian parents in Prague in 
1874) sang poems of praise to the Blessed Virgin. He was a frail child, 
“a sissy” in our terms, who was badgered and bullied by his fellow stu- 
dents at school. He came under the influence of Nietz¢hian philosophy 
and by the time he was twenty-three, Rilke denounced Christ and 
denied God. He wrote “And every God is the complete past of a world. 
. . « I feel that we are the ancestors of God and that with our deepest 
loneliness we are reaching out through the centuries toward a begin- 


ning. 
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There is something comparable between the sensitive Poe and the 
hyper-sensitive Rilke whose mind was a star-illumined torture chamber. 
Poe had Israfel but Rilke conjured a whole battalion of winged creatures 
whose obedience or lack of it offers 2 problem to the reader. Rilke, the 
physical weakling, created powerful angels who existed in a conglomerate 
netherworld, Greek, Christian and Islamic without a complete sense of 
identification. 

Rilke looked on the coming of war in 1914 with a terrible personal 
dread. He had started to write his Elegies at Duino Castle overlooking 
the Adriatic in 1912 and was interrupted by the war. He finished the 
Tenth Elegy at Muzot in 1922. These poems, considered in the mod- 
erate detachment of time, have a virtuosity that is admirable until one 
sifts the confusion of ideas, protests, and prophecies for a central theme; 
and all we can be sure of is his personal quarrel with the Christian con- 
cept, and the mental torment of his attempt to elevate a confused pagan 
mysticism in its place. The beauty of doom permeates the entire 
sequence. 

The Sonnets to Orpheus are less pretentious than the Elegies. Pro- 
fessor E. M. Butler in her biography of Rilke says, “The transmutation 
of sorrow into a shining glory (or mourning into music) is one of the 
doctrines of the Sonnets.” ‘There is no doubt that the Sonnets have a 
quality of musical contagion as they are repeated aloud, but it is the 
beauty and music of negation. 

Rilke played with the planchette and other sinister toys of a post- 
world communication. He was haunted by a conscience that was never 
entirely subdued in its protests. The Hound of Heaven pursued him 
but Rilke evaded it even to his death, and his defiance softened as he 
grew older. That he was a gifted poet, we must readily admit, but I 
can only feel an unhealthy influence in his work upon other poets. It 
is a curious fact that poets of the spirit—whether negative or affirmative 
—have had a tenacious hold on younger writers. Baudelaire, Poe, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, Emily Dickinson, and Rilke have the ability 
to fascinate the minds of poets at home and abroad. Rilke has almost 
as many modern translators as Horace although for much different 
reasons. 


Coming back at last to the translation by Jesse Lemont Traussil, she 
is to be complimented on her fidelity to a life-long purpose, and so is the 
Fine Editions Press for its bookmaking. The rhapsodic introduction to 
the poems by Professor Henry W. Wells of Columbia University goes far 
beyond this reviewer’s enthusiasm for Rilke.—A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


West Hartford, Conn. 

To: the Editor—I have just been reading—and highly enjoying—“The 
‘Tag’ of Tradition.” [Article in the November, 1945, issue.]. With its, 
good sense I am certainly in general agreement. I wonder, however, 
if that “Topic of the Times”—the poet and the public—should. not be 
omitted from most discussions of poetry, at least until “public” has. been 
defined. It seems to me that much of the worry occasioned by the 
poet’s or critic’s contemplation of the public arises from a modern ten- 
dency to identify “poetic public” with “general public.” 

I seriously doubt that the public for a sonnet will ever be the same 
—or nearly the same—as the public for a breakfast food. If critics 
and poets are advancing “‘a plethora of theories” and of curious practices 
out of a concern aroused by their small poetic public, they might find 
some comfort in the reflection that valuable poetry, as poetry, has per- 
haps never had a wide, a breakfast-food public. 

What size public had the Elizabethans? (The test must be non- 
dramatic poetry, of course; the drama draws upon a theatrical public 
to which the use of poetry or prose may well be indifferent.) What 
public did Donne, or Marvell, or Dryden, or Pope reach? Out of the 
total population of their ages, how many could read poetry, and how 
many able to read it, wished to? I suspect that the number was small, 
and that the poets and critics rarely wrinkled their foreheads over. that 
fact. 

The “general public,” which is now usually equated with any “pub- 
lic,” is of more recent discovery. It has been reached by poetry, I grant. 
It would be flattering to have the public Longfellow had, but the price 
is to write like Longfellow, not at his best, indeed, but at his worst. It 
would be remunerative to have the. public that Edgar Guest had (or 
has), but the price would: be to write like Mr. Guest. Enough. said. 
One may cite a poet of more stature—Robert Browning, for instance. 
But was not the public of Browning in good part a “fan” public. adu- 
lating a striking personality? The typical Browning clubs remind one 
of Gary Cooper clubs and almost prove my contention that a general 
public is not a public truly interested in poetry or helpful to the poet, 
except financially. 

To borrow Dr. Connolly’s phrases, “intellectual discipline is. the 
last thing most writers will accept.” Read “readers” for “writers,” and 
the statement still stands. What the. poet must have, his public must 
have, although to.a much lesser degree. As true poets. must be few, so 
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intelligent and understanding readers of poetry must be comparatively 
few, I fear. And such readers, such a limited public, is the only public 
worth worrying about.—Edward L. Hirsch. 


Spokane, Wash. 

To the Editor—I liked very much the editorial, “The Task and the 
Need,” in the September issue, which was mailed me recently by Margery 
Mansfield. I understand fully the difficulty publishers interested, as you 
are, in furthering the production of “better and better” poetry, are 
having now. I like the attitude of co-operation you mention in the 
(C. P. S. A.) May Bucietm which was enclosed. Far too many peo- 
ple are “out for what they can get.” Word of mouth advertising by 
loyal supporters, as well as the financial support of new subscribers, are 
both needed by an organization. I shall be very glad to interest my 
circle of friends as far as possible in the magazine, hoping to increase 
your number of subscribers in this section.—Ethel Fairfield White. 


New York, N. Y. 

To the Editor—In reply to Mr. Martin Abelye’s query, I suggest that 
Poe’s essay, ““The Rationale of Verse,” is a highly practical text. It can 
be found in any edition of Poe’s works. It cannot be claimed that Poe’s 
science was complete, and his terminology is in places unusual and in- 
dividual. But I think anyone who reads his essay with care will be able 
to write correct verse, and know what he is writing. Of course, whether 
he writes poetry or not will depend on the content.—Thomas O. 
Mabbott. 


Altoona, Pa. 


To the Editor—I must confess to some confusion after reading J. G. E. 
Hopkins’ “We Have Plenty to Say” in your January issue. It seems to 
me that Mr. Hopkins lays down two extremes—the artist “may destroy 
his personality” by succumbing to the totalitarian state philosophy; or he 
may confess his “inadequacy and retreat into a private world.” With 
these, I agree. But then Mr. Hopkins seems to imply that the “middle” 
between them is satire—the work of “disappointed idealists.” I am in- 
clined to believe that the “middle” should have room for affirmations of 
ideals, irrespective of whether or not the writer has been “disappointed” 
or not. Obviously, if he expects the full attainment of the ideal, he is 
doomed to that fate. But isn’t it impossible, by anticipating the failure 
of ideals to control one hundred per cent, to forestall the fate, and still 
continue to assert the ideal as the best goal?—Otto Wyman. 
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